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The NSF publishes estimates for two sets of employment: total employment and employment in science and engineering activities. Its estimates of the former measure employment of all individuals whom NSF defines as scientists and engineers, regardless of the nature of their work. Its estimates of the latter are restricted to those individuals who meet NSF's definition and who also report that they are working in a science or engineering position.
Although one can conclude from these estimates that approximately 500,000 to 600,000 workers were employed in computer-related professional jobs in 1988 and that employment in these jobs has been growing dramatically, one cannot take comfort from the apparent robustness of these estimates. The significant methodological differences underlying them and possible shortcomings in the taxonomies used provide ample reason to urge caution in their use.
Employment in Academic Institutions
Information on computer scientists and engineers employed in academic institutions is available from BLS, NSF, the Computing Research Association (CRA, which publishes the Taulbee survey), and the Conference Board of the Mathematical Sciences (CBMS). Data generated by CRA are based on information provided by a subset of all institutions: those with graduate programs in computer science leading to the doctorate.8 Similarly, estimates generated by CBMS are based on information provided by departments of mathematics and departments of computer science. Another source of information is the NRC, which collects information from individuals with doctorates through the Survey of Doctorate Recipients. These data sets are compared in Appendix A.
The BLS data include all individuals who report such employment, regardless of their degree level or institutional affiliation. Thus, unlike other sources, BLS includes in its estimates non-Ph.D.s and individuals employed in community colleges. The NRC data are restricted to individuals who hold the doctorate.
For 1989-1990, the BLS reported 22,000 computer scientists and engineers employed in academic institutions, while the NRC counted about 6,600 academically employed computer science Ph.D.s for the same year.9 This range in estimates provides a vivid example of the data problems that impede analysis of computing professional labor markets. Factors that may result in the higher BLS number include Survey by the Bu-
